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Krane, Lucy Ishkanian, Richard Eikenberry, 
Edna Hill Natkin, Peter Flanders, Mary Mac- 


Kenzie, Howard Murphy, Frances Mann, Ruth 
AL UMNI ASSOCIA TION Van Doren Swanton and Wesley Sontag. 
The Alumni Supplement is pleased to pub- 
ELECTS OF: F. 7 CERS lish the following statement submitted by 
Mr. de la Fuente on behalf of the new offi- 
On Thursday evening, December 6, installa- cers. 


tion ceremonies were held at the School for TO MEMBERS OF THE JUILLIARD 
new officers of the Juilliard Alumni Associa- ALUMNI ASSOCIATION: 


tion. The new officers, elected by the mem- As the newly elected President of the 
bership at large, include JAMES DE LA Juilliard Alumni Association, it will not be 
FUENTE, President; ROBERT WARD, an easy task to follow the splendid leader- 
Secretary; LOUISE BEHREND, Treasurer; ship of our distinguished past President, Mr. 
ALTON JONES, First Vice-President; and Karl Kraeuter, and his very able staff of 
CHRISTINE DETHIER, Second Vice-Presi- officers. The Juilliard Alumni Association has 
dent. Belle Julie Soudant, retiring Secretary, reached a new high as to its membership, its 
has also announced the election of new financial status, and its significance as a vital 
members to the Council of the Associa- part in the musical ideology of this country. 
tion: EDISON McDANIEL and CLIFTON Unquestionably, this is the direct result of 
MATTHEWS, representing the class of the capable, unselfish, and untiring efforts 
MASCIARELLI, representing the class of On behalf of the newly elected officers may 
1954; JOHN RYAN and JOAN BASS, rep- I thank all of you who voted us into this 
resenting the class of 1952. Miss Soudant, honored office. It is our sincere hope that we 
Karl Kraeuter, retiring President, and may continue to grow and to be heard as 
Gerald Tracy, retiring Treasurer, were on a constructive force in the future of music 
hand to intoduce and install the new officers. and musicians throughout the world. We shall 
Other members serving on the Council this give our best efforts to continue to reflect 
year include Katherine Newstead, Jane Carl- the principles and ideals set forward by the 
son, Phyllis Kraeuter, Gladys Mayo, Charles Juilliard Musical Foundation. 
NEWS NOTES Mr. Schuman has been named one of the recipients of the newly- 
FROM established Brandeis University Creative Arts Awards. The Uni- 
MR. SCHUMAN versity presented him with a gold medal. On February 11, he spoke 


at the Centennial celebration of the Peabody Institute of the City of 
Baltimore in a Symposium on “The Future of American Music.” 
Two days later, on February 13, he delivered the principal address 
at a Testimonial Dinner in honor of Rudolph Ganz’ eightieth birth- 
day. His speech on “The Responsibility of Music Education to Music,” 
delivered at the MENC convention last spring and reprinted in both 
the Music Educators Journal and Etude magazine, has aroused a 
great deal of interest and controversy. Both magazines are cur- 
rently publishing a series of articles discussing the speech. 

Credendum has received several performances this season, in- 
cluding the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos conducting, on November 8 and 9, and the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam, Holland, on January 9, under the 
direction of Eugene Ormandy. Mr. Ormandy will conduct it again 
with the Boston Symphony on March 1 and 2. 

Premiere performances of New England Triptych were given i 
October 29 and 30, by the Miami University Orchestra followed 
by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony performance on Novem- 
ber 13, under the direction of André Kostelanetz. 

A new band work, Chester, based on William Billings’ Revolu- 
tionary War marching song, had its world premiere on January 11, 
in Louisville, Kentucky, by the University of Louisville Band. 
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MUSIC AND DANCE: 
THEIR RELATIONSHIP 


from Convocation Address by Doris Humphrey 


It is always a great pleasure for me to 
begin a new season. I come to this one after 
something over forty years of experience as 
a dancer and a choreographer, and I am 
still fascinated by the whole subject. I still 
see endless horizons spreading out before 
me, possibilities unreached as yet. And I am 
doubly fortunate in that I have two arts to 
be excited and thrilled about: both music 
and dance. 

Now, I come to the dance and music from 
the theater. I have a theatrical point of 
view about both of them, and this is a very 
special point of view. I like music which 
supports the aims of the theater; that is, I 
like music which seeks to arouse emotion. 
The dance, like the theater, seeks to arouse 
feeling, and the kind of music which is ap- 
propriate to the theater has to be this kind 
of music. 

Music of this sort is very special, and it 
follows different rules from the other forms 
of music. Its development has been going 
on for a very long, long time. I think of 
this music as being of two kinds: rhythmic 
and melodic, or vocal, and both spring from 
the urge to express feeling. It seems to me 
that rhythm and vocal sound are born right 
in us, that they come to us from untold 
ages past. In fact, even before there were 
human beings, there was singing and danc- 
ing in the. animal and insect worlds, and 
there still is. 

From the very beginning, music and move- 
ment have been linked. They were hand- 
maidens; one accompanied the other. There 


Doris Humphrey, who studied under Ruth 
St. Denis and Ted Shawn, was for many 
years active with the Humphrey-Weidman 
Dance Company and studio which she helped 
form. A member of the Juilliard Dance 
faculty since 1951, she is Director of the 
Juilliard Dance Theater as well as artistic 
director and choreographer of the José Limon 
Company. 


are many evidences of magnificent collabora- ) 
tion through the years, and for two or three 
thousand years this wedding of the two arts, 
music and dance, has certainly existed and 
produced tremendous works. 

But then there was a change. During the 
Middle Ages the two arts seemed to pull 
apart, and I think that they have been pulling 
apart more and more. Each is concerned 
with its own techniques, with its own theory, 
with its own procedures. These arts—move- 
ment and music—tend not only to drift away 
from each other, but also to forget their 
origins, to forget their heritage. 

I would like to explain what I mean by 
lost origins. Take rhythm as an example. 
Rhythm, it seems to me, can be defined as 
measured energy grouped into patterns. How 
do we perceive this measuring, this energy, 
these patterns? Through the body. Rhythmic 
perception is gained from sensation through 
the tensions of the muscles and activity of 
the body. The body’s ability to measure en- 
ergy is a special, an added sense: the kin- 
esthetic sense. But musicians have forgotten 
this origin, and depend on more artificial 
means. 

This kind of rhythmic sense does not come 
from the mathematics of music. The mathe- 
matics comes from it. Rhythm is not 3/4 time 
and 4/4 time on paper. These are merely 
code symbols which help the eye remember 
rhythmic sensations. Nor does rhythm come 
from words: accelerando, ritardando, andante, 
allegro. These too are codes. I feel that out 
of the rhythmic structure of movement has 
grown the rhythmic structure of music. 

And I think that our idea of beat, of | 
regularly accented rhythm, has its origin in 
the fact that we are bipeds. From the time 
that Man first walked there has been this 
binary accent, this 2/4 time which comes 
from walking, running, marching and danc- 
ing on two feet. 


continued on page 12, column 2 
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SELF-EDUCATION 


THROUGH READING 


from Convocation Address by Josef Raieff 


I feel honored in having been chosen to 
speak to you today, and doubly so in that 
Mr. Schuman has asked me to speak on the 
subject of Reading. The choice of subject 
surprises me as I have never considered my- 
self an authority in this field. Fundamentally 
I am a dilettante reader who has always read 
for pleasure and knowledge, in contrast to 
the professional reader who frequently reads 
under pressure and sometimes becomes a vic- 
tim of print. In this age of commercialized 
ambition and regimented thinking, one can 
feel proud to be a dilettante, at least where 
books are concerned. 

All education in the final analysis is self- 
education and the easiest, least expensive and 
most pleasurable way to accomplish this is 
through reading. All important information 
Man has gained for himself since the be- 
ginning of history is contained in books. It 
is from the great minds of the past and 
present that one can learn and gain culture. 
Everyone knows, I am sure, that education is 
only begun and not completed in school or 
college. This is not the fault of our schools 
but rather the fault of a system which 
emphasizes specialization. 

There is little time these days for the study 
of the Humanities. The student is kept busy 
learning how to make a living, but in so do- 
ing he doesn’t necessarily learn how to live. 
So most of us have the problem of getting 
the education which we do not get in school. 
This education is open to every one of us, 
but only if we know how to read. 

In my youth I read solely for pleasure 
and entertainment. Like many of the boys 
in my generation, I read and enjoyed the 
Horatio Alger series, the Frank Merriwell 
books and the Tarzan books. This was any- 
thing but great literature, nor was it the 
kind of writing to elevate the mind, but it 
served its purpose in that it developed in me 
a passion for books and paved the way for 
other kinds of reading. 


It wasn’t until I came to New York at the 
age of eighteen on a Juilliard Fellowship 
that I started to mature in my reading tastes 
and stumbled onto the better novels of Gals- 
worthy, Conrad, Maugham and Romain 
Rolland. I will never forget the impact Jean 
Christophe had on me. I lived through all 
the periods of storm and strife, poverty and 
hunger, love and pain, and entered fully into 
the violent and absorbing arguments and 
discussions on Wagner and Brahms. This 
was Rolland’s great masterpiece and a book 
no young musician should miss reading. 

About this same time I discovered the 
Modern Library and waded in up to my eyes. 
I read on the subway, on the buses and in 
restaurants. I was never without a_ book. 
Some of the great novels I read then still 
stand out in my mind: The Foryste Saga of 
Galsworthy; The Way of All Flesh, by 
Samuel Butler; The Last Puritan, by San- 
tayana; Crime and Punishment, by Dostoiev- 
sky; Of Human Bondage, by Somerset 
Maugham; and all the great novels of Thomas 
Hardy and Anatole France. About this time 
I also read a good deal of poetry, and 
though I preferred the more facile medium 
of prose, I learned to appreciate the works 
of many of the great poets. Of them all, 
Shelley and Heine moved me the most. 

This led me into another important and 
wonderful field of literature: the biography 
and autobiography. Life is often stranger 
than fiction and, if you don’t believe it, I 
invite you to read the lives of Shelley, Balzac, 
Paganini, George Sand, Dostoievsky, Paul 
continued on page 138, column 1 
Josef Raieff was born in Russia and received 
his education in the United States and, later, 
in Germany. He studied piano with Alexander 
Siloti, Artur Schnabel and Josef Lhevinne, 
and has concertized extensively in America 
and Europe. He has been a member of the 
faculties of Juilliard School of Music and 
Mannes College of Music since 1945. 
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A CHAT 
WITH MARTHA 
FLOWERS 


Petite and vivacious, Martha Flowers ap- 
proaches music with both enthusiasm and 
modesty. She has just returned to New York 
after completing her first major professional 
assignment, the taxing role of Bess with the 
touring company of Porgy and Bess. How- 
ever, two years on the road—a road that in- 
cluded twenty-nine countries—have not dim- 
inished her enthusiasm or her eagerness for 
a singing career which has started so auspi- 
ciously. 

Porgy and Bess proved to be a very excit- 
ing experience. It is not often that a young 
singer is given the chance to star in her first 
show; nor does the young artist often have 
the chance to “join the company and see the 
world”—and all at the beginning of her 
career. But Martha Flowers is not unaware 
of her good fortune. 

She joined the company two years ago, re- 
placing Leontyne Price, an old friend and 
fellow-student in the class of Florence Page 
Kimball at Juilliard. During the first year 
she was with the company, they took an ex- 
tended tour through South America, singing 
in almost all the major cities, and including 
performances in Panama and Mexico. They 
were pleased to meet many fellow-Americans 
throughout South America, but it was not 
only the Americans who led the enthusiastic 
reception the company received. Although 
Porgy and Bess was presented in English 
wherever it played, a plot synoposis pro- 
vided in the programs, excellent pantomime 
in the dramatic action, and above all the ap- 
peal of the music, made the work easily in- 


Martha Flowers 


telligible to its audiences, whatever’ the 
language of the country. Without exception, 
the company was welcomed with enthusiasm 
and played to sold-out houses. 

The tour was sponsored in part by the 
State Department and ANTA, and in each 
city the company visited, the American 
Embassy staff was on hand to provide inter- 
preters, secure theater and concert tickets, 
arrange sight-seeing itineraries and organize 
formal social functions in the company’s 
honor. Before the first performance in each 
city, members of the press were customarily 
invited to meet the cast. Following the first 
performance, the American Embassy usually 
gave a large party for the company to which 
were invited representatives from other 
Embassies as well as local dignitaries and 
fellow-musicians. 

However, it was not only through the offi- 
ciel parties that the cast was able to meet 
people. Miss Flowers says, “The audiences 
were so friendly. Especially in Europe, they 
would always come backstage after the per- 
formance to talk with us. And so many of 
them invited us to their homes. We had many 
delightful parties, and at almost every one 
the hostess would say, ‘I am going to make 
a real American dish for you.’ People every- 
where were very kind to us.” Many valuable 
friendships were formed by members of the 
company who continue a brisk correspondence 
which covers half the globe. 
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The high point of the tour, however, was 
the visit to Russia, undertaken independently 
and not included in the ANTA-sponsored 
itinerary. After extensive negotiations, the 
Russian government invited Porgy and Bess 
to play in Leningrad and Moscow. This was 
the first time that an American theatrical 
troupe had been invited to appear in Russia, 
and the excitement of the cast was equalled, 
if not exceeded, by the anticipation of the 
Russian audiences. From the moment of its 
arrival in Russia, the company drew crowds 
of curious onlookers wherever it appeared: 
on the street, in the hotel dining room, at the 
theatre or, of course, on stage. Their visit 
was carefully planned down to the last de- 
tail, and in addition to the usual press and 
Embassy receptions, sight-seeing and _ shop- 
ping excursions and theater parties were or- 
ganized. An evening at the ballet, to see 
Ulanova dance, is one of Miss Flowers’ out- 
standing memories of Russia. She also took 
a sight-seeing trip in Moscow which included 
Lenin’s tomb, as well as stops in several of 
the government-owned department _ stores. 
The company were disappointed to find that 
there was little for a souvenir hunter to buy, 
with the exception of the Russian fur hats, 
so practical for the cold climate there, but 
unfortunately extremely expensive. 

Their opening night reception was at first 
a little puzzling to the company. “There was 
no applause after any of the big numbers 
in the opening scenes, no laughter—the audi- 
ence simply sat. Near the end of the first act, 
however, they began to relax and get into the 
spirit of the show, and when the first-act 
curtain came down they went wild. After that, 
everything was fine!” The company were 
pleased to find in Russia, as in the other 
countries they visited, many people who spoke 


GIFTS PRESENTED 
TO SCHOOL BY 
MRS. SAMUEL 
GRIMSON 


English. “English is really becoming the in- 
ternational language,” says Miss Flowers. 

Despite a heavy schedule of travelling and 
performances, the members of the company 
were able to manage to hear concerts and 
attend the theater wherever they were. Miss 
Flowers was particularly impressed by a 
performance of The Marriage of Figaro given 
in Berlin. “Their artists are, on the whole, 
older than ours,” she says. “The performance 
was beautifully done. It was highly stylized, 
and was a really outstanding production.” 
Besides attending concerts, the company con- 
tacted resident musicians in each city where 
they played, sometimes arranging to take a 
lesson while there, more often visiting with 
teachers for whom they sang at informal 
gatherings. Throughout the tour the members 
of the company tried to maintain practice 
schedules, finding time between Porgy per- 
formances to study Lieder or learn operatic 
roles for the future. 

Now that she has returned home, Miss 
Flowers is planning several recital appear- 
ances this season. She is interested in ex- 
ploring the numerous opportunities open to 
a young singing artist. “I don’t feel I am 
ready to specialize yet,” she says. “I want to 
try all kinds of singing—recitals, oratorio, 
opera, Broadway—whatever comes along. Who 
knows where it will lead?” 


Martha Flowers, a native of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, was a scholarship student in 
voice at Juilliard. She has also been the 
recipient of the Marion Anderson Scholarship 
and a John Hay Whitney Fellowship. While 
at Juilliard, she appeared on Broadway in 
the revival of the Gertrude Stein-Virgil 
Thomson Four Saints in Three Acts. 


A violin made in Cremona by Peter Guarnerius of Venice in the 
year 1721, and considered to be a celebrated example of this maker’s 
work, has been donated to the School’s instrument collection by 
Mrs. Samuel Grimson. The instrument belonged to the late Samuel 


Grimson and will be used by students and faculty artists of the 
School on special occasions. Mrs. Grimson has also donated to the 
School seven bows belonging to her late husband. In addition to her 
generous donations to the instrument collection, Mrs. Grimson has 
made a large gift to the Library, consisting of violin and chamber 
scores and books. These books and scores are being incorporated 
into the Library’s collection and are available for use by students 


and faculty. 
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John Parella, a student in the Opera 
Theater, discusses part-time employ- 
ment opportunities with Mrs. Van Ess. 


Report from the 


Juilliard alumni have undoubtedly read with 
interest a number of articles which have ap- 
peared recently in newspapers and magazines 
discussing the general economic picture and 
employment outlook for professional musi- 
cians. A great deal of attention has been 
given by the national press to reports that 
there are increasingly few opportunities in 
music and that, for the most part, these op- 
portunities do not constitute full-time employ- 
ment for musicians. 

Spurred at least in part by these reports, 
the Placement Bureau has started, but not 
yet completed, research designed to provide 
accurate, detailed information concerning the 
whereabouts of our graduates and what they 
are doing to make a living. Having a general 
knowledge of their work, we are optimistic, 
and we are happy to report that the em- 
ployment picture for our graduates is, in 
many respects, more encouraging than the 
national one for professional musicians would 
seem to be. Our records indicate an increas- 
ing number of openings in almost every branch 
of the profession. In some fields the demand 
is greater than the supply, and the salary 
levels are steadily rising. There are also many 
scholarships and fellowships available for 
graduate study here and abroad. 


photo by Jerome Mann 


Placement Bureau 


by Mary Van Ess 
Director, Juilliard Placement Bureau 


Although its first goal is, naturally, the 
thorough education of its students, Juilliard 
does not overlook the problems of the student’s 
vocational direction and his plans for achiev- 
ing his professional goals. For this reason, 
the Placement Bureau was reorganized and 
enlarged in 1946 to provide more adequate 
employment and advisory service for students 
and alumni. Information concerning oppor- 
tunities and employment trends in the music 
and dance professions is available, and an 
effort is made to assist all students and 
alumni who are registered with the Bureau 
in finding positions suited to their aptitudes 
and interests. The Bureau is in constant touch 
with conductors; school, college and university 
officials; representatives of churches, syna- 
gogues; concert bureaus, community organiza- 
tions and other persons who are in need of 
musicians. Employers frequently visit the 
School to discuss positions and interview and 
audition candidates. 

Students are encouraged to consult the 
Placement Bureau shortly after they enter 
the School and frequently thereafter. Col- 
laborating with members of the faculty, we 
of the Placement Bureau staff try to guide 
the student toward the most effective use of 
his talent and training. Forty per cent of all 
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Van Ess, cont. 


students currently enrolled in the regular di- 
vision of the School have filed applications 
with us for part-time work. Every effort is 
made to relate part-time and summer work to 
the student’s career so that, after gradua- 
tion, he may continue the work schedule he 
started while a student and be able to main- 
tain himself while exploring opportunities in 
the music field. 

An important function of the Placement 
Bureau is the preparation of applicants’ 
credentials, including personal data, faculty 
and employer recommendations, educational 
and professional experience. These papers are 
kept up-to-date and are sent to prospective 
employers who request them. In recent years 
the Bureau has given more attention to the 
preparation of publicity folders for young 
artists whose primary aim is to enter the 
concert field. Those who are ready for recital 
appearances are assisted in the preparation 
of a promotional folder containing a _bio- 
graphical sketch, a list of important public 
concerts, copies of reviews, a_ professional 
photograph and_ representative programs. 
These brochures are available upon request 
through the Bureau, and the young artist is 
encouraged to use his folder to interest per- 
sons who engage musicians for public con- 
certs. His performance record, arranged in 
an effective, attractive manner, serves a use- 
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ful purpose until he is able to afford a per- 
sonal representative, or reaches the stage in 
his career when a manager becomes interested 
in promoting him. 

Although much time is required of the 
Placement staff to handle the immediate em- 
ployment problems of students currently en- 
rolled, as well as each year’s graduating class, 
we are most anxious to help alumni advance 
in the profession. Former students and gradu- 
ates are welcome to use the service of the 
Bureau to secure information and assistance 
in finding professional work. A large number 
of students and alumni, including seventy-five 
per cent of all graduates during the past ten 
years, have registered with the Bureau, and 
we hope others will feel free to do so. The 
Bureau is interested in receiving informa- 
tion regularly from registrants concerning 
their professional activities, programs, re- 
views, etc., which will be added to their ap- 
plications. We also welcome suggestions from 
registrants, for we feel that they are indis- 
pensable to the progress and effectiveness of 
future placement activities. 


Mary Van Ess has had wide experience as a 
performing musician, a college voice teacher 
and a guidance counsellor for music students. 
She was appointed placement counsellor at 
Juilliard in 1948 and, in 1953, succeeded Mary 
A. Davis as Director of the Placement Bureau. 


The Preparatory Division’s annual Christmas Concert was given 
December 21. The program included a scene from Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel as well as works for instrumental solo and 
chamber music ensembles. All soloists for the concert were chosen 
by competitive audition. 

Arthur Judson, former manager of the New York Philharmonic- ' 
Symphony Orchestra, was the guest speaker at the Parents Associa- 
tion meeting November 10. He discussed the opportunities for per- 
formance, especially in symphony orchestras, in large and small com- 
munities throughout the country. The Parents Association is now 
making plans for its benefit concert on April 5 in which students 
of the Division will participate. 

PAUL ZUKOFSKY, 13 year-old violin student in the class of 
Ivan Galamian, made his Carnegie Hall debut on November 29. His 
accompanist was Mitchell Andrews, a member of the Preparatory 
Division faculty. 

LORIN HOLLANDER, 12 year-old piano student of Edward 
Steuermann, appeared as soloist with the Little Orchestra Society 
under Thomas Scherman on November 21, in Town Hall. 

The December 8 Preparatory Division Assembly featured a per- 
formance of the complete Ludus Tonalis of Hindemith by WALTER 
HILSE, 15 year-old piano student in the class of Edgar Roberts. 


THE PREPARATORY 
DIVISION 
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Foreign Correspondence 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The editors of the Alumni Supplement have received several interesting letters from Juilliard 
alumni now studying abroad under Fulbright grants. We are very pleased to publish herewith some ex- 
cerpts from these letters so that our readers may share with us the experiences and reactions of Juilliard’s 


student ambassadors. 


GLADYS STEIN, a 1956 graduate in piano 
from the class of Mme. Rosina Lhevinne, 
writes from Vienna: 

After the trials and many adjustments to 
be made for living in any city, I find that I 
am getting to love Vienna more and more. 
The general city scene is a very peaceful 
one. When I speak to many of the Austrians 
they can of course, immediately tell that 
I am an American, due to my etwas furcht- 
bare Deutsch! They try to persuade all 
Americans to remain permanently in their 
country, and convince me with every other 
sentence how very beautiful Vienna really 
is! I must say that I agree in many ways. 
The buildings are very old, and the architec- 
ture is very simple. One does not see slums 
of any kind. The houses, although badly in 
need of repairs, are still immaculate, and this 


Gladys Stein with some young Viennese 
friends. 


is truly a spotless nation. The streets are 
beautifully kept, and the Austrians are very 
proud of their city and want everyone to 
enjoy and respect the hard work they have 
done to make and keep it beautiful. 

Musically speaking, the Viennese really 
have it! No wonder, with so many great 
musicians who were born and bred here. 
The Austrians feel that they have first claim 
to the word “music.”” The general love of 
music is shared by everyone. For instance, 
there was the taxi driver who not only took 
me where I wanted to go one day, but also 
told me just whom he thought I should work 
with at the Academy. And, he was right! 

The one big difference between the Viennese 
concert halls and those in America is that 
here there are several halls in one building, 
so that several concerts can be going on in 
the same building at the same time. The at- 
tendance at concerts is very large indeed. 
The audiences are most attentive, and are 
tremendously receptive. When they are im- 
pressed, they certainly let you know it — and 
their acceptance includes stamping their feet 
and recalling an artist as many times as he is 
willing to return to the stage. 

I haven’t said anything yet about the 
Academy, mainly because I have not been 
studying there long enough to give a really 
good picture of it. All the lessons there are 
given as open master classes, although each 
person is allotted his full time and sometimes 
much more than that. The teaching rooms are 
small but well-equipped, generally with two 
huge Boesendorfers. I am studying with Pro- 
fessor Richard Hauser, one of the kindest, 
most lovable people one would care to meet. 
He is a very devoted musician who insists, 
“The composer is always first.” 
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The people here are very friendly, charm- 
ing and helpful. If you ask an Austrian 
where to locate a certain building, he not 
only tells you, but walks with you to your 
destination and only then tips his hat and ex- 
tends a courteous “good-bye.’”’ The children 
are beautiful — perfectly mannered, and with 
the voices of angels. 

Vienna is certainly the city where a 
musician feels at home. As you walk down 
the center of the city, you see the opening 
of a little park, and inside it a stunning 
memorial to Mozart. There are gorgeous 
statues of Brahms, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Strauss and many others, as well as ones of 
of the great German poets Goethe and Schiller. 
It has been a great thrill for me to see these, 
and to visit the birthplaces and homes of so 
many of the great masters. 

Living here is a wonderful experience, and 

I am enjoying it more and more as I be- 
come acquainted and more familiar with the 
customs and people of Vienna. 
DONALD PAYNE, writes from London 
where he and his wife, the former RHODA 
WASSERMAN, are now living. Both Donald 
and Rhoda are recent graduates in piano, 
Donald (1956) having studied in the class 
of Katherine Bacon and Rhoda (1955) in the 
classes of Frances Mann and _ Beveridge 
Webster. 

We are now happily settled in our London 
flat. Since we’ve conquered our fear of light- 
ing gas heaters (upon ignition they ex- 
plode ever so close to the fingers) we are 
managing to keep quite warm. 

The British, we have found, try to be 
helpful and friendly whenever they can. It 
is impossible to look lost for long in London. 
Someone is bound to ask you whether he 
may give you directions. He usually takes 
his leave with the familiar, “You can’t miss 
it.” Actually, you can. 

The Royal College of Music, where I am 
studying, is in many ways different from 
Juilliard. There are several lecture courses 
at the College, but no classes in which 
students take part in discussion. All theory, 
after the first year of General Training, is 
taught privately. At theory lessons the lit- 
erature of music is mentioned only in passing. 

Here at the College, no student may study 
conducting until he has demonstrated his 
ability to perform and his knowledge of 
theory. Anyone, student of the College or 
not, may take examinations for the College 
diploma. 


Before we got our own piano, we practised 
on little uprights in veritable echo chambers 
at the College. Last month, while practicing 
in a room which, for all I know may still be 
reverberating with the sounds I was pro- 
ducing, I had the uneasy feeling that I 
wasn’t always achieving a legato where I 
wished to. At the end of an exasperating 
hour I suddenly realized that the damper 
pedal hadn’t been working at all! 

Although the standards of teaching and 
performance at the College differ rather 
widely from those at Juilliard, I am finding 
it a stimulating experience to study here. 
RICHARD COLLINS, a 1956 graduate in 
piano from the class of Gordon Stanley, is 
studying in Florence, ,where he and his wife 
are now living. He writes: 

Florence is a rather fantastic city! Our 
first days were spent trying to track down an 
apartment and we are now settled in a huge 
apartment where I have installed a marvelous 
rented Boesendorfer piano in the room that 
was once the grand ballroom of this Renais- 
sance villa. The room is ideal for concerts, 
and we have started a series of informal 
gatherings at which the Fulbright performers 
and composers here in Florence can give re- 
citals for their friends. We also plan to ar- 
range some exhibits here of the work of the 
fine arts students who have come to Florence 
on Fulbrights. Our first gathering was very 
successful, and we hope to get together this 
way at least once a month. 

continued on page following 


Richard Collins performing at a jazz 
concert. 
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There 1s a fairly good symphony orches- 
tra here which gives two concerts a week, 
and the price of a ticket is about the same 
as a pack of cigarettes, which is the way it 
should be. There is also an opera season of 
two months, and a weekly recital series, in- 
cluding most of the biggest names, so our 
ears are kept constantly stimulated. 

But the most stimulating thing for my 
ears has been the piano lessons with Pietro 
Scarpini. He is a remarkably warm and ex- 
citing teacher. I am working on major works 
from the standard repertoire, and even on 
these pieces which I know quite well, his 
ideas are fresh and provocative. 

I have found, here in Italy, a great inter- 
est in modern jazz. While in Perugia during 
the October orientation program, I played 
in a jazz concert with Italian musicians and 
was also asked to participate in a Jazz 
Festival in Rome. Recently I played again 
in Perugia and I will also be playing in 
Bologna. There is talk now of a two-week 
tour, including all the important cities in 
Italy, for my trio and also an Italian quintet. 
All of this has helped me no end in learning 
te speak Italian, for I have been working 
with young, eager musicians who refuse to 
speak slowly. One simply has to learn. I have 
also been asked by the United States Infor- 
mation Service here to present a series of 
lectures in Ravenna on jazz — in Italian. So, 
I’ve started reviewing my irregular verbs 
in preparation. 

Living in Italy has been really exciting 
for us. Every Sunday we become real Amer- 
ican tourists, and are trying to see as many 
museums and places of interest as we can 
manage in only one day a week. All of the 
people we’ve met have been warm and out- 
going, and there seems to be a_ universal 
desire here in Italy to help strangers out 
of a predicament. The Italians are naturally 
a very musical people, and the audiences here 
are appreciative and perceptive. 

I certainly think that this year in Italy 
will be an extremely valuable experience for 
me. In fact, I have enjoyed it so much al- 
ready that I heartily recommend that every- 
one who can, immediately apply for. a Ful- 
bright grant. 


A WORD OF THANKS — to all of you who 
have written to the Alumni Supplement send- 
ing news of your activities. We like hearing 
from you and hope you will keep us up-to- 
date on where you are and what you are doing. 
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Music and Dance 
continued from page 4 


And this makes me think of another ex- 
ample. How do you think we have gained 
our conception of slow and fast? What is 
slower? Slower than what? What is fast? 
Faster than what? It seems to me that our 
ideas of tempo stem from the walk. Every- 
body has a common denominator, a_ point 
of reference in the body itself, and this is 
the walk. When we measure tempo, I think 
we are unconsciously thinking: “faster than 
the normal walk,” or “slower than the normal 
walk.” And, if the beat becomes so slow 
that we being to lose its continuity, then we 
cannot feel the rhythm at all. We feel only 
accent and then a pause, but we have lost 
the connection for grouping with other beats 
since the tempo is so slow, so far away from 
the normal walk of a human being that it 
doesn’t seem to be a rhythm at all. 

Now if it is true (and I believe it is) that 
rhythm is perceived in the body, then danc- 
ing is the best training for encouraging and 
improving this sense of rhythm, far better 
than any sports or athletics. For dancing 
is the only activity of the human being which 
utilizes not only all the physical, but also 
the mental and emotional equipment which 
also has bodily manifestations. Now, please 
do not misunderstand me: I do not say that 
a musician would be without rhythm if he 
did not dance. I do say, however, that a 
musician who does not cultivate the body 
is overlooking the source and regulator by 
which rhythm is perceived. The conductor, 
especially, needs such training, for he must 
use body rhythms to make his musical con- 
ceptions and instructions clear to his orches- 
tra. It seems to me that he is the only man 
among the musicians who is completely free 
and completely able to use the body. He 
isn’t tied to an instrument and he can make 
a dance, tapping the original sources of 
rhythm. 

I should like to speak of one more part 
of music which as its origin in the body, 
and this is the phrase. I think the phrase 
is born of what originally was said, or sung, 
or spoken on a single breath. We instinctively 
like this kind of phrase; the phrase that is 
in a breath-length, a normal breath-length 
or even one slightly elongated as the singers 
are able to make, is satisfying. That is a 
comfortable phrase. The phrase that is longer 
is apt to make us feel slightly tired. The 
phrase that is too short is also unsatisfying. 
It doesn’t seem to be complete. We are not 
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borne along with it. We have some breath 
left which hasn’t been used. The very short 
phrase seems to be too sudden, too accented, 
too broken off. And in this connection, I 
should like to make a very radical sug- 
gestion. Just as the musicians should learn 
to dance, for the sake of cultivating their 
sense of rhythm, I think that dancers should 
be taught to sing, to use the voice freely and 
improvisationally, in order to improve their 
sense of the phrase. 

Now there is much more that I could 
tell you, but I should like to close by re- 
ferring back to my opening remarks. I wish 
to say again how grateful and happy I am 
to be in an art at all, and I am sure you 
share this feeling with me. I think that to 
meet together like this at the beginning of 
the year represents for all of us a celebra- 
tion of our faith in our art and of our joy 
and satisfaction in it. 


Self-Education through Reading 
continued from page 5 


Gauguin or Benvenuto Cellini. The biography 
is one of the best and surest ways of learn- 
ing the lives and times of the great men in 
history. Many biographies have been written 
in recent years. Among the best that you 
would enjoy reading are those by Stefan 
Zweig, André Maurois, Catherine Drinker 
Bowen, Emil Ludwig and Hesketh Pearson. 


Not the least of the wonders derived from . 


reading biographies is that you are stimu- 
lated and inspired to see, hear and read 
the works of the masters. Thus, after reading 
the life of Balzac, I read many of his 
great novels, such as Pére Goriot, Eugénie 
Grandet and Cousin Betty; or, after reading 
the Life of Chopin, by Wierzynski and The 
Life of George Sand, by André Maurois, I 
read some of George Sand’s books such as 
Mauprat and Consuelo and was astonished by 
her literary talents. The biographies of the 
great painters stirred an interest in me to 
know something of their work, and for years 
afterward I beat a track to all the great 
galleries of America and Europe. I bought 
prints and cut reproductions out of maga- 
zines to frame and hang on my walls. I came 
to know the different styles of Marsh, Benton, 
Bellows, Speicher, Wood and Albright and 
could recognize their works at sight. When 
I went to Germany to study, I became ac- 
quainted with the work of Paul Klee, Otto 
Dix, Max Pechman, Lovis Corinth and Kandin- 
sky, all of them leaders of the German Ex- 
pressionist movement. 
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You may wonder what all this has to do 
with the performance of a Mozart Concerto 
or learning a new opera role, but I can 
definitely tell you that the arts are in- 
separable in their fundamental values and 
differ only in kind and not in nature or 
degree. I feel that the arts are interwoven 
and the more you learn of all, the more 
you understand one; whereas, it is not con- 
versely true that the more you understand 
one the more you know them all. The more 
you educate your sensibilities and feed your 
curiosity, the deeper you will go as an artist 
and the more you will have to give your 
public and your friends in a personal way. 

I don’t want to end my talk without say- 
ing a few words about a new phase of read- 
ing which has engrossed me deeply in the 
last few years and which has, I believe, 
helped me to understand myself much better 
as a person, teacher and pianist. This is not 
literature in the usual sense of the novel; 
these are books dealing with human beings 
and their problems, all of them based on the 
writings of Sigmund Freud and his legion 
of succesors. We are all of us as performers 
anxious to realize our potential to the fullest 
degree, and it is in the hour of performance 
that we reflect ourselves completely and are 
incredibly vulnerable. In my own _ repertoire 
classes, in examinations and in recitals one 
sees constantly the measure of a man’s inner 
security and confidence in performance, and 
it is this measure of emotional and _ intel- 
lectual control by which a performance stands 
or falls. There are many books which have 
been written in the past several decades 
which can give you a deeper insight into 
yourselves. Among them are the works of 
Karen Horney, Sigmund Freud, Rollo May, 
Joshua Liebman, Karl Menninger and others. 

I think I have said enough, and I am 
mindful of the quip that the more you say 
the less people remember. I submit this brief 
summary of my reading experience, not be- 
cause it is admirable, but because it has given 
me so much pleasure that I would not want 
others to miss a similar but better experience. 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 


Don’t forget to notify the Alumni Office 


of your new address 
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Juilliard School of Music 


Public Concerts, November 1956—January 1957 


November 2: THE JUILLIARD ORCHESTRA 
Jean Morel, conductor 
Symphony No. 2 in D Major, Op. 36 
Ludwig van Beethoven 
Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra, Op. 57 
Raffaele d’ Alessandro 
(First New York Performance) 
Suite in F, Op. 33 Albert Roussel 


December 7: THE JUILLIARD ORCHESTRA 
AND CHORUS 
Frederick Prausnitz, conductor 
Overture to “Genoveva,” Op. 81 
Robert Schumann 
Concerto in A Major, K. 219 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
John Pintavale, violin 


“Credendum” (“Article of Faith”) 
William Schuman 
“Stabat Mater” 


Gioacchino Rossini 
Margaret Kalil, soprano I 
Sophia Steffan, soprano II 
Enrico Di Giuseppe, tenor 
Richard Kuelling, baritone 


December 14: A CONCERT OF CHAMBER MUSIC 
Piano Quartet in E-flat Major, K. 493 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


Dorothy Pixley, violin 
Natalie Gudkov, viola 
Raymond Davis, ’cello 
Ronith Amir, piano 
Three Pieces for String Quartet 
Igor Stravinsky 
Uri Pianka; Giora Bernstein, violins 
Raymond Marsh, viola 
Charles Wendt, ’cello 
“Die junge Magd” (Georg Trakl) 
Paul Hindemith 
Wilfred Biel; Allan Schiller, violins 
George Mester, viola 
Leonard Feldman, ’cello 
Harold Jones, flute 
Susan Cogan, clarinet 
Nancy Hall, soprano 
Albert Fine, conductor 
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December 14, cont. 
Piano Trio in B Major, Op. 8 
Johannes Brahms 
Mary Freeman, violin 
Bruce Rogers, ’cello 
Richard Syracuse, piano 


January 11, 12: 
THE JUILLIARD DANCE THEATER 
Doris Humphrey, Artistic Director 
Dawn in New York 
Concerto for Piano and Chamber Orchestra 
music by Hunter Johnson 
choreography by Doris Humphrey 
piano soloist: Joseph Bloch 
Descent into the Dream 
Recréation Concertante 
music by Goffredo Petrassi 
(First United States Performance) 
choreography by Doris Humphrey 
(First Performances Anywhere) 
Life of the Bee 
Kammermusik No. 1, Op. 24, No. 1 
music by Paul Hindemith 
choreography by Doris Humphrey 
The Juilliard Orchestra 
Frederick Prausnitz, conductor 


January 18: BETTY LOEB MEMORIAL CONCERT 
JUILLIARD STRING QUARTET 
String Quartet in G Major, K. 378 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
String Quartet No. 2 
Peter Mennin 
String Quartet in C-sharp Minor, Op. 131 


Ludwig van Beethoven 


January 25: THE JUILLIARD ORCHESTRA 
Jean Morel, conductor 
Symphony for Strings, Op. 61 
Vincent Persichetti 
Concerto in A Minor, Op. 54 


Robert Schumann 
Armenta Adams, piano 


Third Symphony in C Minor, Op. 78 


Camille Saint-Saens 
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ALUMNI NEWS 


(Note: The year given in the news items which follow indicates 
the last full year of attendance in the School.) 


1907: WALLINGFORD RIEGGER has re- 
cently completed his Fourth Symphony, com- 
missioned by the University of Illinois, and 
Symphonic Dance, which the Hartford Sym- 
phony Orchestra commissioned for recording. 
1915: HOWARD HANSON is one of eight 
composers who have received commissions for 
orchestral scores from the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, which will celebrate its fortieth anni- 
versary season next year. The commissions 
have been made possible by the Friends of 
the Cleveland Orchestra and a gift from 
RICHARD RODGERS (1924) and Oscar 
Hammerstein II. RCA Victor has recently re- 
leased Hanson’s Symphony No. 3, performed 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Serge Koussevitzky on LVT-1016. On Mercury 
disc MG 50106, he conducts the Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra in Hovhaness’ 
Prelude and Quadruple Fugue, Sessions’ The 
Black Maskers and Lo Presti’s The Masks. 
1918: HARRY ANIK provided both original 
music and arrangements for the Carnegie 
Hall program “I Hear Israel Singing” pre- 
sented September 25, under the auspices of 
the Greater New York Hadassah. PEARL 
LANG (faculty) and her Dance Company 
participated in the program. 

1926: ABRAM CHASINS’ article, “The Art 
of Paderewski” appeared in the November 
24 issue of the Saturday Review. 

1928: CHARLES KULLMAN has _ been 
named Resident Tenor at the Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Music for this year. 

1929: EUSEBIA SIMPSON HUNKINS’ folk- 
opera, Smoky Mountain, is reviewed in the 
January issue of Journal of American Folk- 
Lore. Her American Indian opera, The Spirit 
Owl, based on authentic Ojibwa material, was 
recently presented in Pilgrim, Mich. 

1934: HENRY BRANT’S Angels and Devils 
— Concerto for Flute, has been recorded by 
FREDERICK WILKINS (faculty) with a 
flute orchestra conducted by the composer, on 
Composers Recordings, Inc. disc CRI-106. The 


Soldier, a new opera by LEHMAN ENGEL, 
was premiered in concert form on November 
25, in Carnegie Hall. The production was con- 
ducted by the composer. 

1935: JOSEPH KNITZER, who is a member 
of the violin faculty of Eastman School of 
Music, is first violinist of the recently-formed 
Eastman String Quartet. 

1937: HENRY HARRIS, a member of the 
Michigan State University Music Department 
faculty, is presenting a series of “Piano Pro- 
files” which are broadcast weekly over radio 
station WKAR. This is the fifth year of the 
series. ALVIN H. KAUFER is presently As- 
sistant Corporation Counsel of the City of 
New York. He was recently re-elected Treas- 
urer of the Federal Bar Association of New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 

1938: ALEXEI HAIEFF’s Piano Sonata re- 
ceived its first New York City performance 
on October 25, by STANLEY LOCKE (1945). 
SOL SCHOENBACH, first bassoonist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, has been named Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Settlement Music 
School in Philadelphia. 

1939: JOHN CAMPBELL has been named 
Associate Professor of Voice at the University 
of Houston (Texas). VIRGINIA HOVER has 
been appointed to the voice faculty of the 
New York State Teachers College in Fredonia. 
MILTON ROSENSTOCK is musical director 
of the Judy Holliday musical currently play- 
ing on Broadway, Bells Are Ringing. Con- 
certmaster of the orchestra for the show is 
BERNARD OCKO (1924). JULIA SMITH, 
whose study of the works of Aaron Copland 
was published last year, is presenting several 
recitals this season devoted to Copland’s piano 
works. Her Trio — Cornwall, 1955, was 
premiered by the Clio Concert Trio 
(EUGENIE LIMBERG DENGEL, 1938, 
violinist) in Carnegie Recital Hall on October 
29. This was the debut performance of the 
recently-formed Clio Concert Trio. 

1940: GEORGE KLEINSINGER’s Tune and 
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Workout for Youthful Orchestra is being pub- 
lished this season by Chappell and Co. 
1941: A series of eight Mozart Bicentennial 
concerts were presented last fall at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art under the direction of 
RICHARD BALES, conductor of the National 
Gallery Orchestra. The Peoria String Quar- 
tet, of which LAURA MacMASTERS WICK- 
ERHAM is violinist, played the premiere per- 
formance of Dean S. Howard’s String Quar- 
tet on November 4, in Peoria, IIl. 

1942: MARIO AJEMIAN’s recording of “The 
Piano Music of Ernest Bloch,” including 
Enfantines, Poems of the Sea and Sketches 
in Sepia, has recently been released on M-G-M 
E3445. NORMAN DELLO JOIO has been ap- 
pointed to the composition faculty of the 
Mannes College of Music. He has completed 
a series of twenty-two scores for CBS Tele- 
vision which are being broadcast on a film 
series entitled Air Power, at 6:30 P.M. 
every Sunday. Carl Fischer, Inc., has an- 
nounced publication of his Epigram, 
for orchestra, his Ricercari and Lamen- 
tation of Saul, for baritone and 
orchestra. “Those Strange Sounds,” by 
ARTHUR FERRANTE and LOUIS 
TEICHER (1944) appears in the November- 
December issue of Hi-Fi Music at Home. 
Their experiments in the possibilities of piano 
sound, as produced by unorthodox but highly 
imaginative means, are demonstrated in their 
recent Westminster release, WN 6014, entitled 
Soundproof. EDDY MANSON is currently 
composing and conducting the background 
scores for the new TV film commercials of 
the Campbell Soup and Scott Paper com- 
panies. His Fugue for Woodwinds has been 
accepted for publication by Associated Music 
Publishers. WILLIAM MASSELOS 
MARGA RICHTER (1951) perform piano 
works of Carlos Surinach on M-G-M release 
E3419. 

1945: JESSIE FITZGERALD is teaching 
piano and theory in the Preparatory Division 
of Howard University (Washington, D.C.). 
“Problems and _ Possibilities of Chamber 
Music,” by EDITH SAGUL, appears in the 
October issue of the Music Journal. 
1946: LILY MIKI, pianist, made her Town 
Hall debut on October 17. ROBERT WARD’S 
Adagio and Allegro and Jubilation Overture 
have been recorded by the Vienna Symphony 
under William Strickland on M-G-M E3084. 
1947: LEONARD HUNGERFORD, who has 
recently returned to his native Australia for 
a six-month concert tour, has been admitted 
to membership in the American Society of 


Vertebrate Paleontologists. On her Town 
Hall recital, October 31, CLAUDETTE 
SOREL included the first New York perform- 
ance of PAUL NORDOFF’s (1933) Suite 
for Piano. She is playing this season with 
the London Philharmonic and with orchestra 
in Zurich and will tour extensively in Europe 
and the United States. 

1948: DANIEL FERRO has been appointed 
Associate Professor of Voice at Butler Uni- 
versity in Indianapolis. JULIAN MENKEN 
has recently completed preparation of an 
Anthology of Symphonic and Operatic Ex- 
cerpts for bass trombone, Book I, which will 
be published by Carl Fischer, Inc., this sea- 
son. BERL SENOFSKY’s recording of the 
Brahms Violin Concerto, with the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Rudolf 
Moralt, has been released on Epic LC-3291. 
An interview with ZVI ZEITLIN, by Robert 
Sabin, was featured in the October issue of 
Musical America. 


1949: EDITH ADAMS is appearing as 
Daisy Mae in the Broadway musical Li’l 
Abner. A recording of the show has been re- 
leased on Columbia disc OL 5150. JOSEPH 
BELLISSIMO, a member of the horn section 
of the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra for 
the past four years, has recently been ap- 
pointed to the first chair. Several works of 
HOWARD BRUCKER were performed at the 
third Annual Louisiana Symposium of Con- 
temporary Music held November 15-16, at 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute in Lafay- 
ette. He is assistant professor of music at 
Hampton Institute (Hampton, Va.). The 
American Concert Choir, under the direction 
of MARGARET HILLIS, is being heard in a 
series of four Town Hall concerts this sea- 
son, on December 10, 1956; January 14, Feb- 
ruary 15 and April 26, 1957. Included on the 
programs are premiere performances of Luigi 
Dallapiccola’s Cori Di Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti Il Giovane, Ludwig Greenbaum’s Seven 
Prayers and Ned Rorem’s The Poet’s Re- 
quiem. She conducts the New York Concert 
Choir and Orchestra in Wilhelm Killmayer’s 
Missa Brevis and Lou Harrison’s Mass on 
Epic dise LC 3307. LORENZO MALFATTI, 
a member of the music faculty of Chatham 
College (Pittsburgh, Pa.), is presenting a se- 
ries of broadcasts on radio station WQED 
entitled Seven Centuries of Song. The pro- 
gram is broadcast on Wednesday evenings. 
MORTON SIEGEL has been named Stage 
Director for Opera in the music department 
of Boston University. He is also director of 
the Drama Club there. J. CLYDE WILLIAMS 
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has been named principal clarinetist of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

1950: A Music Dictionary, by MARILYN 
KORNREICH DAVIS and Arnold Broido, 
has recently been published by Doubleday 
and Co. ROBERT NAGEL, who is complet- 
ing his tenth season as first trumpet with 
the Little Orchestra Society, has been ap- 
pointed an Instructor of Wind Instruments 
at Yale University. His recording of Vagn 
Holmboe’s Concerto for Trumpet and Strings, 
with the M-G-M Chamber Orchestra con- 
ducted by Carlos Surinach, has been released 
on M-G-M E3357. He is the director of the 
New York Brass Quintet. 

1951: MARION BARNUM played the first 
Canadian performance of WILLIAM SCHU- 


MAN’s Voyage on July 22, over’ the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, from 
Vancouver. On November 15, she _ pre- 


sented a recital for the English Speaking 
Union in New York City, including the 
first American performance of Raffaele 
D’Allessandro’s Introduction and Toccata. 
EDWARD HAUSMAN, pianist, made his 
New York debut at Carnegie Recital Hall on 
October 4, presenting the last of this season’s 
Interval Concerts. NORMAN MASONSON is 
conducting the orchestra and chorus of the 
Clifton, N. J., high school. RUSSELL OBER- 
LIN, counter-tenor, is featured on Columbia 
record ML 5051: An Evening of Elizabethan 
Verse and Its Music. He has also recorded 
Troubadour and Trouvére Songs on Expé- 
riences Anonymes disc EA 0012. On Decem- 
ber 27, 28 and 30, he was heard as one of 
the soloists with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra and the Westminster 
Choir, under Leonard Bernstein, in Handel’s 
Messiah. The first performance of HALL 
OVERTON’s Sonatina for Violin and Harp- 
sichord was given by SONYA MONOSOFF 
(1948), violinist, and Paul Maynard, harpsi- 
chordist, at Carnegie Recital Hall on Sep- 
tember 25. David Broekman conducted the 
world premiere of his Symphony for Strings, 
commissioned by the Koussevitzky Founda- 
tion, on October 19, at Cooper Union 
(N. Y. C.). LEONTYNE PRICE appeared 
as Cleopatra in the American Opera Society’s 
concert presentation of Handel’s Julius 
Caesar, given October 9, in Town Hall. RUS- 
SELL OBERLIN, counter-tenor, and STOD- 
DARD LINCOLN, harpsichord, also partici- 
pated in the performance which was directed 
by ARNOLD U. GAMSON (1952). MICH- 
AEL RABIN’s recordings of the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto and Saint-Saéns’ Introduc- 
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tion and Rondo Capricioso, with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Alceo Gal- 
liera, have been released on Angel 35388. 
MARGA RICHTER’s Lament for String 
Orchestra has been recorded under the direc- 
tion of Izler Solomon on M-G-M dise E3422. 
M-G-M has also released her Sonata for Piano, 
written for and performed by Menachem 
Pressler, on E3244. PAUL VERMEL has re- 
cently been appointed conductor of the Doc- 
tor’s Orchestral Society of New York. He is 
also associate conductor of the City Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York. 

1952: PAUL HARELSON, pianist, played 
the first New York performance of Luigi 
Dallapiccola’s Quaderno Musicale di Anna- 
libera on his Carnegie Recital Hall program 
October 28. 

1953: GLORIA DAVY is currently fulfilling 
a series of concert engagements which are 
taking her to South America, the San Sebas- 
tian Festival in Spain, Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy. She will also be singing Aida in 
Bologna, Bari and Nice and in Yugoslavia. 
MARY NAN HUDGINS has joined the piano 
faculty of the Preparatory Division of East- 
man School of Music. JOSEPH LIEBLING 
conducted The Master Singers in a program 
of contemporary choral works, including On 
the Beach at Night, by WILLIAM BERGSMA 
(faculty) for the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors at Town 
Hall, November 17. TEO MACERO is fea- 
tured as both arranger and performer in 
Columbia release CL 842, entitled What's 
New? DON SHAPIRO, pianist, recently re- 
turned from Israel where he performed new 
American works under a special grant award- 
ed him for that purpose. JOHN WALLER 
was awarded the 1956-1957 Rodgers and 
Hammerstein Award for continued profes- 
sional study at the American Theater Wing. 
JACKSON WILEY is conducting the Clinton 
Hill Symphony in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1954: The ALARD QUARTET (SEYMOUR 
WAKSCHAL and DONALD HOPKINS, vio- 
lins; ARNOLD MAGNES, viola; GEORGE 
SICRE, ’cello) have recently organized a pro- 
gram designed to interest young people in 
playing stringed instruments. This program 
includes private instruction at Wilmington 
College, where the Quartet is in residence, 
as well as public concerts and workshops by 
the Quartet at public schools in the south- 
western Ohio area. In addition to their teach- 
ing responsibilities at the College, the Quar- 
tet have formed the Wilmington Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Wakschal, for musi- 


cians of the area. The Quartet made its Town 
Hall debut on December 13, as a result of 
winning a National Federation of Music 
Clubs Young Artists Award. HARRY BERN- 
STEIN, who has been head of dance and 
assistant professor at Elmira College for the 
past two years, has been appointed to the 
faculty of Adelphi College. BETTY JEAN 
HAGEN, a 1955 winner of the Leventritt 
Award, made her debut with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos conducting, on November 4, as 
the solist in Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. 
JAMES MATHIS was one of the prize win- 
ners at the International Pianist Contest held 
in Bolzano, Italy, last September. 


1955: The New York Chamber Trio, of 
which MARTHA BLACKMAN is viola de 
gamba player, made its debut on September 
25, at Carnegie Recital Hall. SARAH DU- 
BIN, who has received a renewal of her 
Fulbright grant, appeared as a guest artist 
at the Landestheater in Salzburg. She was 
engaged for several performances as Susanna 
in The Marriage of Figaro and Norina in 
Don Pasquale. SARAH FLEMING made her 
debut with the New York City Opera Com- 
pany on October 20, singing Mimi in La 
Bohéme. SYLVIA FOODIM has been appoint- 
ed to the piano faculty of the New England 
Conservatory of Music in Boston. She recently 
returned from study at the Royal Academy 
of Music in London. KAREN KANNER has 
become a member of the Merce Cunningham 
Dance Company. She is preparing a new work 
for the Choreographer’s Night of the Ballet 
Club of New York City. Elegy for String 
Orchestra, by JOHN KOCH, has been pub- 
lished by The Valley Music Press. SHELDON 
KURLAND, violin instructor at Cornell Uni- 
versity and concertmaster of the University 
Orchestra, recently presented a recital there 
which included the Violin Sonata of VIT- 
TORIO GIANNINI (1931, now faculty). 
EUGENE ORCUTT has started his first sea- 
son as a trombonist with the Orquesta Filar- 
monica in Havana, Cuba. RICHARD 
SCHANTZ has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor and Director of Music at Moravian 
College (Bethlehem, Pa.) JULIA ZAUSTIN- 
SKY, a member of the Creative Arts Staff 
at San Francisco State College where she 
holds an instructorship in music theory and 
literature, has just completed her first sea- 
son with the San Francisco Ballet Orchestra. 
1956: LAWRENCE LEVY has received an 
assistantship in piano at the University of 
Illinois. ANGELICA LOZADA, soprano, is 


currently touring in this country under the 
auspices of New Artists of America, Inc. 
BRUCE MARKS has joined the Metropolitan 
Opera Ballet Company. ADA PINCHUK, 
pianist, was one of the performers presented 
by the Concert Artists Guild on their first 
concert of this season in Carnegie Recital 
Hall, October 20. DANIEL POLLACK made 
his Town Hall debut on December 4, as the 
winner of the 1956 Concert Artists Guild 
Award. ANTHONY STRILKO’s Six Madri- 
gals, on Elizabethan texts, for a cappella 
chorus, will be performed by the Pacific Uni- 
versity Choir on its 1957 Spring tour. Two 
songs, From Autumn’s Thrilling Tomb and 
Pandora, were given their first public per- 
formance on January 27, by Adele Addison, 
in Town Hall. 


* * * 


Opera Theater Plans 


On March 22, the Juilliard Opera Theater 
will present the first of several performances 
of its major public production of the year, 
a double bill including Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi and Ravel’s L’enfant et les Sorti- 
leges. Both operas will be performed in an 
English translation. 

Presented jointly by the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League and the Juilliard 
Opera Theater, an Opera Institute for Con- 
ductors will be held at the School during 
April 10-24. The Seminar will be under the 
general supervision of Frederic Cohen. Su- 
pervising conductors taking part in the Insti- 
tute will be Carl Bamberger, Jean Morel, 
Max Rudolf and Frederic Waldman. In addi- 
tion to the workshop sessions, in which mem- 
bers of the Juilliard Orchestra and Opera 
Theater will participate, a seminar on Eng- 
lish lyric diction will be presented by Made- 
leine Marshall of the Juilliard faculty. A 
Symposium of composers and conductors is 
also planned, to which Roger Sessions, Luigi 
Dallapiccola, Ernst Kienék, Edgard Varese, 
Aaron Copland and others have been invited. 
The Institute is being limited to twelve par- 
ticipating conductors. 

* * 


Sight-Singing Faculty 

GERTRUD BAMBERGER has been ap- 
pointed this year to supervise the program 
in Sight-Singing which is given in conjunc- 
tion with L&M studies at Juilliard. She is 
being assisted in her work by LESLIE BEN- 
NETT, JACOB DRUCKMAN, ALBERT 
FINE and JANICE RUETZ. 


- 


FACULTY ACTIVITIES 


HUGH. AITKEN recently completed a 
Suite for Piano which will receive its first 
performance this spring at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. He contributed reviews of contemporary 
piano music to the September issue of Notes 
magazine. 

Guest composers during the Contemporary 
American Music Symposium to be held May 
14-15 at Illinois Wesleyan University will be 
WILLIAM BERGSMA and Ernst 
Works of both composers, including Berg- 
sma’s choral set, Riddle Me This, which was 
commissioned by the University, will be fea- 
tured on the programs. Mr. Bergsma wrote 
and conducted the musical score for A Desk 
for Billie, a documentary film produced by 
the National Education Association and 
shown nationally on TV the week of Sep- 
tember 16. His String Quartet No. 3 and 
Tangents (for piano) are being published 
this season by Carl Fischer, Inc. Composers 
Recordings, Inc., have already released ex- 
cerpts from his opera, The Wife of Martin 
Guerre, with members of the Juilliard Orches- 
tra and Opera Theater under the direction 
of FREDERIC WALDMAN, on CRI-105X. 

JOSEPH BLOCH will play the first United 
States performances of Benjamin Lees’ Piano 
Concerto on February 23 and 24, with the 
Indianapolis Symphony, Izler Solomon con- 
ducting. During his spring tour, which will 
include recitals and orchestral appearances in 
Scandinavia and Germany during March and 
April, he will give the first performances of 
NORMAN LLOYD’s Piano Sonata. His arti- 
cle, “Some American Piano Sonatas” ap- 
peared in the Fall 1956 issue of The Juilliard 
Review. 

EVALINA COLORNI has prepared a 
brief course of “Lessons in Italian Lyric Dic- 
tion” which has been issued in mimeographed 
form. The course, which systematically out- 
lines the characteristics and problems of the 
language, may be obtained, for the nominal 
fee of $1.00, upon application to Room 014, 
Juilliard School of Music. 

VERNON de TAR conducted a conference 
for clergy and church musicians for the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Western New York in Buffalo 
on October 16. He is a judge for the organ 


compositions contests sponsored 
American Guild of Organists. 

Leeds Music Corporation has announced 
the publication of the complete Piano Sonatas 
of Serge Prokofiev, with an extended preface 
by IRWIN FREUNDLICH. His discussion of 
“Maurice Ravel’s Gaspard de la Nuit” ap- 
peared in the December issue of Etude maga- 
zine. 

JAMES FRISKIN’s recording of the Bach 
Goldberg Variations has recently been re- 
leased on Vanguard—Bach Guild LP 558. 

VITTORIO GIANNINI’s Prelude and Fu- 
gue for String Orchestra, heard last year at 
Juilliard’s Festival of American Music, is 
being published by Chappell and Co. 

MARTHA GRAHAM presented her com- 
pany on October 16, 17 and 18, in her studio, 
in a demonstration of technical studies and 
dances which were recently filmed. Partici- 
pating in the program, which included Diver- ° 
sion of Angels, to music by NORMAN DELLO 
JOIO (1942), were YURIKO, ETHEL WIN- 
TER and HELEN McGEHEE. 

MARCEL GRANDJANY has been named 
head of the newly-formed Harp Department 
at the Manhattan School of Music. He is 
being assisted there by CHRISTINE STAV- 
RACHE (1953). 

The Beaux-Arts Trio, of which BERNARD 
GREENHOUSE is ’cellist, has recently re- 
corded the Ravel Trio and the Fauré Trio 
on M-G-M E3455. 

ANNE HULL presented a lecture course 
on “Piano Ensemble” during November and 
December at the Griffith Music Foundation 
in Newark, N. J. 

The JUILLIARD STRING QUARTET 
played the world premiere of Henry Cowell’s 
Quartet No. 5 at the Music Critics’ Workshop 
in Cleveland on October 5. They repeated the 
work on October 19, at the Twelfth Festival 
of Chamber Music given in the Library of 
Congress under the auspices of the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation. 

A Musical Notebook and the Little Treas- 
ury of Recital Pieces, Books 1 and 2, 
assembled by CECILY LAMBERT, are sched- 
uled for early publication by Heritage Music 
Editions. 


by the 


Rites, a dance-drama by PEARL LANG, 
was presented on the CBS-TV program Look 
Up and Live on November 25. 

As a result of her lecture before the na- 
tional convention of the American Guild of 
Organists last spring, which has been re- 
printed in the November 1 issue of The Diapa- 
son, MADELEINE MARSHALL has _ been 
invited to address several chapters of the 
AGO on “English Diction and Its Relation 
to Choral Singing.” She recently appeared 
as pianist for “The Theater of Agna Enters” 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, playing 
accompaniments for the several pantomime 
characterizations as well as entr’acte music. 

JOHN MEHEGAN was recently appointed 
jazz critic for the New York Herald Tribune. 
He has been commissioned to assemble the 
music for a new Tennessee Williams play. 
On October 27, he appeared with Ron Coch- 
ran on the CBS-TV program Right Now dis- 
cussing “Rock and Roll.” His article, “The 
ABC of the New Jazz” appeared in the No- 
vember 10 issue of the Saturday Review. 

PETER MENNIN has been appointed a 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
International Music Council in Paris to rep- 
resent the United States for 1956-1957. His 
Sonata Concertante, commissioned by the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation for 
the Twelfth Festival of Chamber Music held 
in the Library of Congress, was performed 
there on October 19, by Ruggiero Ricci, vio- 
lin, and Leon Pommers, piano. His Concertato 
(“Moby Dick”) for orchestra, and String 
Quartet No. 2 have been published by Carl 
Fischer, Inc. 

JEAN MOREL conducted the Metropolitan 
Opera’s new production of Offenbach’s La 
Perichole, presented for the first time on 
December 21. During September he conducted 
an all-American cast in the City Center 
Opera’s revival of Thomas’ Mignon. He re- 
cently conducted a recording of Offenbach’s 
Teles of Hoffman, with the Metropolitan 
Cpera Orchestra and a cast from the Metro- 
politan company, for the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. 

FREDERICK PRAUSNITZ was_ invited 
to conduct two programs of the Vancouver 
Symphony, including one program of con- 
temporary music, on August 8 and 26. He 
was also invited, by the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, to conduct a concert of the 
Vancouver Chamber Orchestra, over the CBC, 
on August 23. 

WILLIAM PRIMROSE has recorded Ern- 
est Bloch’s Meditation, Processional, Suite 
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Hebraique and Suite for Viola and Piano, 
with David Stimer, piano, on Capitol P-8355. 

MYOR ROSEN composed and _ performed 
original harp music used as background for 
a symposium held at the U.N. General Assem- 
bly building and broadcast over CBS-TV on 
October 21 program, Camera Three. He also 
composed and performed harp background for 
the CBS-TV program Bandwagon ’56, broad- 
cast on the same day. 

STUART SANKEY has been invited to 
participate in the Casals Festival being given 
this spring in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

MARK SCHUBART has been re-elected 
Regional Vice-President of the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music. 

OSCAR SHUMSKY appeared as soloist in 
the Beethoven Violin Concerto with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Leonard Bern- 
stein conducting, on December 15. 

ROBERT STARER has recently completed 
a Serenade, commissioned by the quartet 
newly formed by members of the ’cello sec- 
tion of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra. His Prelude and Rondo 
Giocoso received its first performance on 
October 27, by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra under Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. The Punch Opera presented the pre- 
miere of his short opera, The Intruder, dur- 
ing a two-week run which opened December 
4, at New York’s Cherry Lane Theatre. 

LUISA STOJOWSKI, pianist, appeared on 
the Paderewski Birthday Memorial Concert 
at the Kosciuszko Foundation House in New 
York on November 9. 

“Musical Memory /nalyzed,” by FRED- 
ERICK WILKINS, appeared in the Novem- 
ber 1956 issue of the Music Journal. 

A series of three concerts entitled “‘Music 
Forgotten and Remembered” have been sched- 
uled at the Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art for Janu- 
ary 3, February 16 and April 12. Participants 
in the programs include JULIUS BAKER, 
fiute; .JOSEPH FUCHS, violin; HELEN 
KWALWASSER (1949), viclin; FREDERIC 
VW/ALDMAN, conductor. 


A correction: It was erroneously stated in the 
Fall issue of the Alumni Supplement that 
Mme. Marion Freschl had donated a scholar- 
ship to be used by a New England resident 
for voice study in Boston. The scholarship 
was donated by a former student of Mme. 
I'reschl’s and has been established in her 
name at the New England Conservatory of 
Music. 
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